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The Gift - exemplified in a short book by the French sociologist Marcel Mauss that is the 
foundation of social theories of reciprocity and gift exchange. Mauss’s original piece was 
entitled Essai sur le don. Forme et raison de l’échange dans les sociétés archaiques (’An 
essay on the gift: the form and reason of exchange in archaic societies”) and was originally 
published in L’Année Sociologique in 1925. A reciprocal gift-giving exercise that builds rela- 
tionships between groups. There are obligations built into giving and receiving, and of crucial 
importance, reciprocating. 

In 1792 a French scientific expedition, headed by Bruni d’Entrecasteaux, landed at Recherche 
Bay on the south coast of Van Diemen’s Land (known to Aboriginal peoples as lutruwita/Trouwerner). 
During the five weeks they were there Labillardiére and assistants collected specimens and 
conducted experiments while Felix Lahaie planted a garden. The garden was a gift for the 
Indigenous inhabitants from the French Government. The spot selected wasn’t the best be- 
cause of its distance from a stream, so the plants survived in ‘diminished’ state. The French 
also attempted, in vain, to meet the very cautious local people, who ran away on each en- 
counter. Constant fires, various homes and shelters, fences, food baskets and artefacts, but 
not weapons, were evidence of concentrated habitation and a people who were observing the 
Frenchmen, communicating with each other, but keeping their distance. On one occasion the 
sailors chased an older woman, who had tentatively accepted a handkerchief, but couldn’t 
catch her. She jumped off a 40-foot precipice, survived and re-joined her companions. La- 
billardiére, who was relating a story told him by a group of sailors, wasn’t convinced their 
account was accurate, that they may have spiced it up for storytelling and that their intensions 
for catching the woman were perhaps not chivalrous. Surviving a drop of 40 feet also seems 
incredulous. 

Luckily for us d’Entrecasteaux and his crew were meticulous observers and recorders of 
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everything they saw. Labillardiére wrote a journal. One of his first entries upon reaching Van 
Diemen’s Land concerns the huge shark they caught. He recounts how the sailors are not in 
danger of being eaten because the sharks are well fed, and notes ‘otherwise the natives of 
the country, who frequently dive to a great depth into the sea in quest of shell-fish, would be 
in perpetual danger of being devoured by these animals.’ ’ It was the women who dove to 
great depths. Labillardiére also believed these people were not cannibals and that the remains 
of a young woman found on an extinguished fire were from a burial practice not a meal. 
Labillardiére believed this because he was acquainted with the practices of people to the north 
of New Holland who asked him to participate in a meal of human flesh and had given detailed 
instruction on the killing, de-bowelling and dissection of a human before cooking and feasting. 

Their second visit a year later, after having failed to find the vanished La Perouse and 
nearly coming to grief on the southern coast of New Holland, was shorter, but more productive 
in meeting the locals. During Labillardiére’s first meeting he shared a biscuit and the Abo- 
riginal man proffered his hand to shake and smiled. In return for handkerchiefs the man gave 
Labillardiére a necklace of shells which he called canlaride (Kanalaritja). Serendipitously 
to my reading Labillardiére, the exhibition titled Kanalaritja, An Unbroken String, accompa- 
nied by Aboriginal women speakers, was presented here in Albany (Kinjarling/Kincinnup) in 
2017. The lack of clothes in such a cold climate astonished the French who left an abundance 
of garments for the locals. The young girls promptly hung the clothes in trees, discarding 
them. More difficult to discard was the gonorrhoea given to one of the girls by a sailor from 
the Recherche. We don’t know the terms of their engagement. 
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FECHEK DES SAUVAGES DU CAP DE DIEKMEN. 


John Mulvaney writes of the encounter whilst ruing the lack of import accorded the event 
and concludes it ‘contributed vitally towards fostering an intellectual approach to human so- 
ciety’ and in this the “Tasmanians’ neatly conformed to romantic concepts of Natural Man 
common in the intellectual circles of France and Britain at the time, while, crucially, ele- 
ments that are usually overlooked include how the ‘Tasmanians’ also ‘incorporated the French 
in their own myth-making.’ Research is now uncovering how Aboriginal people learned the 
languages of the explorers, appropriated their ideas and artefacts and technologies with an 
intelligence and knowledge that often outstripped the explorers and invaders. Labillardiére’s 
account is one of the most detailed early records of Tasmanian Aboriginal people. It places 
them in their environment and social setting. 

*We had taken an ape on fhore with us, which afforded much amufement to the favages; 
and one of the crew took a goat with him, which formed a fubject of converfation for them 
a long time, and to which they occafionally fpoke, faying, fnedi (fit down). They have given 
particular names to every vegetable. We affured ourfelves, that their botanical knowledge was 
unequivocal, by afking feveral of them, at different times, the names of the fame plants. In this 
interview we had an opportunity of adding confiderably to the vocabulary of their language, 
which we had before begun to collect, and which will be found at the end of this work. On 
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comparing it with the vocabulary, which feveral voyagers have given us, of the language of the 
people on the eaftern coaft of New Holland, it will be feen, that it has no affinity with them; 
which proves, that all thefe people have not one common origin.’ 

Labillardiére left us with 73 words in his appendices, words with a decidedly French 
flavour; for example the word for the bark of a tree he records as toline and for “down there, 
a long way off he puts renave. The crew also left a male and female goat with the ‘savages’, 
but Labillardiére didn’t hold out much hope they would survive long. The idea that the Abo- 
riginal people of Tasmania were different from those on the mainland and elsewhere fits with 
the polygenesis view of Paul Topinard and Joseph Barnard Davis. By the 19th century, sci- 
entific debate focused on whether human biological difference was just a racial variation, or 
represented an entirely different species. The ‘species’ theory, polygenism, held that human 
‘races’ were of different lineages and suggested a hierarchy outlined in the ‘Chain of Being’ 
that positioned Africans between man and lower primates. Polygenism was the antithesis of 
monogenism, which espoused a single origin theory of humanity consistent with the Christian 
Bible. These theoretical debates had dire consequences for the people of lutruwita/Trouwerner 
(as it did internationally) because their burial grounds were pillaged for skulls and Aboriginal 
victims of the Black War were decapitated in order to sate scientific curiosity abroad. 
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